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Burger Swears in Kissinger 

Refugee From Nazis V 7 ow§ ‘Structure of Peace 5 


By Marilyn Berger 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Henry A. Kissinger, a ref- 
ugee from Nazi persecution 
who came to the United 
States 35 years ago, was 
sworn in yesterday as the 
56th Secretary of State. 

In a ceremony that 
brought together official 
Washington with that rich- 
in-tradition immigrant soci- 
ety that became absorbed in 
the American melting pot, 
Chief Justice Warren E, 
Burger administered the 
oath of office. 

Kissinger's mother, Mrs. 
Louis Kissinger, of New 
York, stood next to her son. 
Her handbag dangled on her 
arm as she held the Bible 
and her eyes glistened with 
tears as she looked up at 
her son swearing to uphold 
the Constitution of the 
United States. It was an 
oath similar to -the one he 
took in 1943 in Spartanburg, 


S.C., when he became a U.S. 
citizen. This time he re- 
ceived a standing ovation. 

There is no country in the 
world where it is conceiva- 
ble that a man of my origin 
could be standing here next 
to the President of the 
United States,” said Kis- 
singer to applause after re- 
citing the oath in the East 
Room of the White House. 

Mrs. Kissinger, greeting 
people at a cakes-and-coffee 
reception afterward in the 
State Dining Room, was told 
she must be very proud. 

“That’s the understate- 
ment of the year,” she rep- 
lied in a voice only lightly 
accented. Louis Kissinger, 
the new secretary’s father, 
received compliments from 
senators, Cabinet officers 
and White House officials 
with a big smile and obvious 
pride. 

President F Nixon spoke 
proudly of several new 
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strength and distrust, and 
that I experienced then 
what America means to 
other people, its hope and 
it’s idealism.” 

The secretary pledged 
that “in achieving a struc- 
ture of peace ... we will 
strive not just for a prag- 
matic solution to this or that 
difficulty, but to recognize 
that America has never 
been true to itself unless it 
meant something beyond it- 
self.” 

As Kissinger spoke, some 
of his critics in the Senate 
appeared to be taking men- 
tal notes. There has been 
concern expressed that Kis- 
singer practices “chessboard” 
politics and does not give 
sufficient regard to human 
liberties, particularly in the 
case of Soviet Jews seeking 
to emigrate and Soviet in- 
tellectuals seeking freedom of 
expression. 

Cabinet officials and doz- 
ens of senators of both par- 
ties were present. But Vice 
President Spiro T. Agnew, 
although invited, did not 
show up. 

Agnew’s press secretary, 
J. Marsh Thomson, said the 
Vice President’s absence 
from the ceremonies had no 
significance. 

“He just didn’t come into 
the office,” Thomson said. 
•‘There’s no real significance 
that he didn’t show up be- 
yond the fact that he de- 
cided to spend the weekend 
on personal and private 
time.” 

Another who was absent 
was Kissinger’s predecessor, 
William P. Rogers, who was 
long overshadowed by the 
President’s foreign policy 
adviser. For years Kissinger 
was considered Secretary of 
State in everything but 
name. Yesterday he got the 
title while keeping his post 


as head of the National Se- 
curity Council. 

In what appeared to be an 
effort to prove Kissingeris 
intentions to mold a biparti- 
san foreign policy, Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field of Montana and House 
Speaker Carl Albert of 
Oklahoma were seated in 
the center row, directly be- 
hind the family. Even Demo- 
cratic National Chairman 
Robert S. Strauss was in- 
vited. 

One of the first telegrams 
to Kissinger came from So- 
viet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko, who congrat- 
ulated the new Secretery of 
State and expressed “the 
hope for further develop- 
ment of relations between 
the Soviet Union and the 
United States for the good 
of the peoples of the two 
countries and in the interest 
of strengthening interna- 
tional security and universal 
peace.” 

Kissinger is to meet with 
Gromyko at the United Na- 
tions this week. In the Sen- 
ate Friday Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee Chairman 
J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark.) ex- 
pressed concern that the de- 
tente was “unravelling.” 

At the end of the formali- 
ties the President and Kis- 
singer posed for photo- 
graphs with Kissinger’s par- 
ents and Kissinger’s two 
children, Elizabeth, 14, look- 
ing a bit self-conscious, and 
David, 12, smiling broadly. 
Then Kissinger’s brother, 
Walter, and his family, 
joined the group for more 
additions to the family al- 
bum. 

The President, with his 
new Secretary of State, 
greeted all the guests as 
they entered the reception, 
holding conversations sev- 
eral minutes long with a 
number of them. The Presi- 
dent was overheard telling 
former Commerce Secretary 
Peter G. Peterson that they 


“firsts” in his administra- 
tion. He told the guests at 
the swearing-in: “In Dr. Kis- 
singer’s case, we are very 
proud — it is very significant 
in these days when we must 
think of America as part of 
a whole-world community, 
very significant — that for 
. the first time in our long 
history, a naturalized citizen 
is the Secretary of State of 
the United States.” 

Kissinger is also the first 
secretary to have traveled 
on official business to both 
Peking and Moscow before 
taking office, the President 
observed. Finally, he said he 
had been talking to his bar- 
ber — who is also Kissinger’s 
barber — and was told that 
“he is the first Secretary of 
State since World War II 
who doesn’t part his hair.” 
This brought laughter to the 
crowd and an easing of the 
official atmosphere. 

In a more serious veiny 
the President called Kis- 
singer “superbly qualified” 
to grasp a “historic opportu- 
nity to build a lasting pbace 
for America and the world.” 
Kissinger replied th^t if 
his origin “can. contribute 
anything to the formulation 
of our policy, it is that at an 
early age I have seen what 
can happen to a society that 
is based on hatred and 
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would have to get him to 
“do something,” apparently 
. some .kind of official mis- 
sion, and telling Robert J. 
McCloskey, currently am- 
bassador to Cyprus but long 
a spokesman for the State 
Department, which he hats 
come back to serve tempo- 
rarily, that he was “always 
on the fiting line.” 

While Kissinger looked ' 
toward his future job, fig- 
ures out of his past filed by. 
There were Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller and his wife. 
Happy. Kissinger was drawn 
into the world of politics 
years ago as Rockefeller’s 
foreign policy adviser. 

There was Fritz Kramer, 
another man who had left 
Germany, but out of con- 
science, not persecution, 
who had won the reputation 
as the “discoverer” of Henry 
Kissinger’s intellectual po- 
tential. 


There were protessors 
from Harvard University, 
where Kissinger was a stu- 
dent and later a teacher. 

And there was Nancy 
Maginnes, Kissinger’s long- 
time friend. 

Kissinger gave a small 
luncheon for family and out- 
of-town guests in the White 
House mess. When the re- 
ceiving line was over, the 
t President told Kissinger to 
use his office in the Execu- 
tive Office Building for 
cocktails. “And get out the 
good scotch,” he said. 

In the evening Kissinger 
invited “a few friends” — 
fewer than 20 — to the Em- 
press for dinner, his taste 
for Chinese food apparently . 
still undiminished by his sev- 
eral visits to Peking. 

Although Kissinger has 
promised a more open for-, 
eign policy, the President 
announced after yesterday’s 
formal ceremony that re- 
freshments would be served. 
“Then,” said the President, 
“he will probably take a trip 
— I don’t know where.” 


